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EOBEET GREENE'S What tmzng is Lount 

In view of the fact that Mr. John Churton 
Collins in his recent Plays and Poems of Robert 
Greene has said nothing of the poem What thing 
is Loue? (except to refer the reader to Shake- 
speare's Sonnets, 129), I wish to point out the 
somewhat interesting history of the poem. 

It first appeared in Greene's Menaphon (1589) 
as follows : x 

What thing is Loue ? It is a power diuine 
That raines in vs : or else a wreakefull law 
That doomes our mindes, to beautie to encline : 
It is a starre, whose influence dooth draw 
Our heart * to Loue dissembling of his might, 
Till he be master of our hearts and sight. 

Loue is a discord, and a strange diuorce 
Betwixt our sense and reason, by whose power, 
As madde with reason, we admit that force, 
Which wit or labour neuer may deuoure. 

It is a will that brooketh no consent : 

It would refuse, yet neuer may repent. 

Loup.'s a desire, which for to waite a time, 
Dooth loose an age of yeeres, and so doth passe, 
As doth the shadow seuerd from his prime, 
Seeming as though it were, yet never was. 
Leauing behinde nought but repentant thoughts 
Of dales ill spent, for that which profits noughts. 

Its 8 now a peace, and then a sodaine warre, 

A hope consumde before it is conceiude, 

At hand it feares, and menaceth afarre,* 

And he that gaines, is most of all deceiude : 
It is a secret hidden and not knowne, 
Which one may better feele than write vpon. 

The poem next appears in England's Parnassus, 
or The Ghoysest Flowers of our Moderne Poets 
(1600), p. 172. It had lost the first stanza, 
had two new lines substituted at the end, and 
had been otherwise slightly changed. But, most 
interesting of all, it was attributed to the Earl of 
Oxford. This attribution seems not to have been 
questioned since then. In the Theatrum Poet- 
arum* the poem is given as a specimen of Ox- 
ford's verse. Dr. Grosart included it in his col- 
lective edition of Oxford's poems. 6 Even Mr. 

1 1 follow the reprints of Arber and of Grosart, which 
agree throughout. Mr. Collins' s version of the poem, 
though reproducing the same 1589 edition, differs slightly. 

» " hearts "—Collins. 3 " Tis "—Collins. 

* " a farre " —Collins. 3 Edition 1800, p. 88. 

6 Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies' Library, IV. 



Sidney Lee, in The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, although he refers to the three poems in 
England's Parnassus attributed to Oxford, does 
not note the mistake. The version of the poem 
in England's Parnassus is as follows :' 

Loue is a discord and a strange diuorce 
Betwixt our sence and rest, by whose power, 
As mad with reason, we admit that force, 
Which wit or labour neuer may diuorce. 

It is a will that brooketh no consent, 

It would refuse, yet neuer may repent. 

Loue's a desire, which for to waight a time, 
Doth loose an age of yeares, and so doth passe, 
As doth the shadow seuerd from his prime, 
Seeming as though it were, yet neuer was. 
Leauing behind, nought but repentant thoughts, 
Of dayes ill spent, of that which profits noughts. 

It's now a peace, and then a sudden warre, 

A hope, consumde before it is conceiu'd ; 

At hand it feares, and menaceth afarre, 

And he that gaines, is most of all deceiu'd. 
Loue whets the dullest wits, his plagues be such, 
But makes the wise by pleasing, dote as much. 

The poem appeared again, in a still further 
mangled form, in The Thraoian Wonder. The 
playwright, of course, borrowed directly from 
Greene, for he was dramatising the Menaphon.* 
This version is as follows* 

Love is a law, a discord of such force, 

That 'twixt our sense and reason makes divorce ; 

Love's a desire, that to obtain betime, 

We lose an age of years pluck d from our prime ; 

Love is a thing to which we soon consent, 

As soon refuse, but sooner far repent. 
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THE STAGEABILITY OF GARNIER'S 
TRAGEDIES. 

Of all the classic tragedies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury none perhaps seem to us moderns so little 
adapted to stage representation as those of Gamier. 
Lanson admits that the poet seems to write for the 

7 Since England's Parnassus is inaccessible to me, I give 
the poem as reprinted by Dr. Grosart in Poems of Edward, 
Earl of Oxford {Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies' Library, 
IV), p. 68. 

8 See Modern Philology, ni, 317. 

9 The Dramatic Works of John Webster, ed. by William 
Hazlitt, rv, 129. 



